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rather than to attempt a defense of religion in its disregard of the 
rightful function of the intellect. 

If venerable beliefs give way, let it be recalled that one and the 
same need may be variously relieved. The diet a man thinks the only 
diet upon which he can live may not even be the best diet for him. 
So it is, no doubt, of those means for the gratification of the moral 
nature discovered by humanity in this the first part of its religious 
history. 

Bbtn Ma we College. James H. Leuba. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

A System of Psychology. Knight Dunlap. New York: Charles Scrib- 

ner's Sons. 1912. Pp. xiv + 368. 

Dunlap's " System of Psychology " is a text-book to be used by the 
semi-advanced student as supplementary reading. The book treats prac- 
tically the same topics as most of the similar texts with the exception of 
the last three chapters on the subconscious, the ego, and the occult. Great 
care is given to the definition of the terms used and we desire to call 
attention to a well-worked-out terminology which seems to be capable of 
consistent use. 

There is no doubt that the book is written in an easy style. The influ- 
ence of William James is very noticeable and it seems that the author has 
been inspired not only with the ideas of the " Principles of Psychology," 
which he calls the most important of all books in point of theory, but also 
with its style, for we noticed several mannerisms peculiar to the diction 
of William James. Dunlap believes that the data of psychology must be 
described in terms of theories which are more or less philosophical, and 
that an attempt to divorce the data from the theories would result in an 
uncritical acceptance of fragments of theories. 

The philosophical view-point is emphasized to such an extent that the 
discussion of experimental results is almost entirely neglected. This 
feature of the book is, perhaps, less noticeable in the chapters dealing with 
sensation, but it is very pronounced in the discussion of the more complex 
mental processes. The text contains frequent references to every-day 
experiences, among which the well-known "inkwell which stands on the 
desk before me" plays an important part, but experimental evidence is 
rarely spoken of, and recent investigation is generally disregarded. The 
reader will be surprised to find in a text-book on modern psychology some- 
thing on the transcendental unity of apperception and a short chapter on 
" Platonic Ideas and Matter." It is characteristic of the book that it gives 
three references on Platonic Ideas, while only two are given on association 
and one on concept and judgment. 

The author does not undertake, of course, to offer first-hand informa- 
tion in an elementary text-book, and very likely it would be unjust to 
expect the possession of such information in all the fields of psychology 
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from a comparatively young man. The unfortunate part is that his 
sources of information are not always the most recent nor his selection 
of authorities fortunate. The following case is fairly characteristic. 
Chapter V. defines the threshold in terms of the method of just perceptible 
differences and leads to a discussion of Weber's law in Chapter VI. Dunlap 
defines the discussions, controversies, and investigations consequent on 
Fechner's formulation of this law as the subject of psychophysics, and says 
that " fortunately for the student, the whole matter is chiefly of historical 
importance." W. James, " Principles of Psychology," Vol. I., Chap. 
XIII., pp. 533-549, is given as reference. 

We insist, first, that the logical reference would have been to E. B. 
Titchener's " Experimental Psychology," as the standard book on this 
topic. William James is not an authority to be quoted on anything related 
to psychophysics, as is seen best from the very pages referred to by Dunlap. 
The only way in which this versatile writer could express his appreciation 
of the work of Eechner was by quoting a few lines from a satirical poem. 
The mischief done by this attitude of William James has been pointed out 
repeatedly, and the admirers of the late literary genius should make it a 
point not to refer to this passage at all, for it shows that William James 
never understood the significance of psychophysics. 

So much for the authority by which Dunlap supports his statement. 
Now let us consider the truth of the assertion that psychophysics is chiefly 
of historical importance and that its subject is the discussion of Weber's 
law. The most superficial acquaintance with any of the more recent pub- 
lications on this topic could have shown that the field of psychophysics is 
much wider and almost coincides with the realm of experimental psy- 
chology. This, in fact, is the meaning in which W. Wirth uses this term 
in his latest publication. That psychophysics has not historical impor- 
tance only is seen best by the number of publications on this topic issued 
in the course of a year. The general review in the Psychological Bulletin, 
for which the present writer happens to be responsible, contains fifteen 
articles and books on psychophysics published in America, England, 
France, and Germany during the last year, with a total of about a thou- 
sand printed pages. It is obviously unfair to assign to a group of prob- 
lems historical importance chiefly, when this group can muster such 
wide-spread interest all over the world. 

The shortcomings of Dunlap's " System of Psychology " had not been 
pointed out to such length, were they not characteristic of a certain class 
of books. Every year brings its crop of elementary text-books of psy- 
chology, and there are few which do not contain misstatements as glaring 
and as unjust as those of the present book. They seem to be unavoidable, 
since there is no question as to the ability and the good-will of the authors. 
Their aim is to produce a well-written text-book which can be read and 
enjoyed even by the ordinary reader. Since the imparting of information 
is less emphasized, such a book could be written by almost any one who 
writes an easy style ; and we observe that most of these books are written 
by young men. A moment's consideration will show that writing an ele- 
mentary text-book is so far from being an easy task at which a new hand 
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might try itself, that it takes a master of his profession really to succeed 
at it. Direct personal experience with a problem alone enables one to 
form an independent view or to decide on the authority to follow. This 
lack of personal experience renders the text-books written by young men 
so unsatisfactory, because they follow authorities which they do not choose 
intelligently. 

The existence of so many text-books must be blamed in part on the 
scientific public, for the popular demand seems to be for the well-written, 
readable book. Reviews frequently insist on the fluent style in which a 
book is written and the perfect ease with which it can be read even by the 
uninformed. It may be well to arouse the interest of the general public, 
but let us not forget to cater to the needs of the advanced student. We 
have too many primers and not enough handbooks. It would seem the 
logical course for an ambitious writer to begin with a general treatise and 
to let it be followed by an elementary text-book. The handbook or general 
treatise is the place in which to expound personal opinions and to advance 
new theories based on a large number of facts, but the elementary text- 
book should be given to the presentation of facts exclusively. It should 
contain nothing but facts on which the followers of all schools can agree. 
It is an absurd enterprise to print original views in an elementary text- 
book, which is intended for pupils not in the possession of the informa- 
tion necessary to appreciate them. Printing an ordinary elementary text- 
book must not be considered an act of scientific merit, because rearranging 
the material and rephrasing the sentences hardly requires much more 
thought than copying. Let us make up our minds that printing text-books 
does not improve a man's scientific standing and let us insist on correct 
and definite information as the first requirement. A fluent pen and the 
belief in the truth of some doctrines — no matter what they may be — do 
not qualify a man as a writer of a text-book on psychology. 

F. M. Frbak. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The Conflict of Naturalism and Humanism. Willystine Goodsell. 
Teachers College, Columbia University Contributions to Education, 
No. 33. New York City. 1910. 

In the " Introduction " to this study Miss Goodsell presents three 
controlling " world-views " — ^naturalism, humanism, and supernaturalism, 
which may, she thinks, be traced through " changes and variations in the 
life of thought," and treats the emergence in Greek philosophy of the 
first two. The four succeeding chapters consider the reemergence in the 
renaissance of naturalism and humanism, " their more clear definition in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries," " the humanism of the German 
enlightenment," and " the conflict of naturalism and humanism in the 
nineteenth century." The chapter following concerns itself with 
" humanism and naturalism in education," and attempts to trace the 
influence of this conflict on " educational theory and practise in different 
periods." The last chapter of the monograph proposes to point out " a 
reconciliation of the views of naturalist and humanist upon the basis of 



